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THE NEED FOR A PLURALISTIC EMPHASIS IN ETHICS 

THE general tendency in American philosophy during the last 
two decades has been towards pluralism. We have heard 
much of the pluralistic universe and the impossibility of finding 
any one metaphysical formula which will fit all reality. "We have 
heard nearly as much of the pluralistic interpretation of history 
and the impossibility of conceiving the drama of human existence 
as the Hegelian development of one principle. Even idealistic 
theory as expounded by some of its American defenders has insisted 
upon the irreducible character of the independent selves which go 
to make up our varied world. When some new idea, such as the 
economic interpretation of history or the neutral entities of neo- 
realism, looms up as a sort of new dynasty upon the monistic throne, 
its critics have not failed to attack its extravagant claims; and it 
has been forced to take its place along with other co-ordinate prin- 
ciples, or to admit of an already latent pluralism out of which the 
welter of being could gradually develop. But ethical theory has 
not been so much affected with this pluralistic emphasis as might 
have been expected. Just as the neo-realists, in assailing the heights 
of idealistic metaphysics, have sometimes retained an idealistic 
ethics, so pluralists, in rejecting all efforts to force the universe 
within the bounds of a monism, have remained too content with 
traditional respect for monistic ethical theory. It seems time, there- 
fore, to consider quite freshly the nature of the moral life as regards 
its alleged simplicity of principle. 

I do not desire in this paper to discuss at all the instrumental 
goods, the manifold means which, from time to time, men may 
select as tools to advance towards a cherished goal. I shall be con- 
cerned with a consideration only of the intrinsic goods or ends of 
conduct, and of the consequent nature of right conduct. 1 In both 

i It may be worth while to call attention to the manner in which I employ 
the terms "good" and "right." Often the word "giood" is freely used by 
writers on ethical theory to apply alike to objects sought, and to the actions and 
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these questions, I find myself driven to recognize an ultimate and 
irresolvable pluralism — a basic pluralism of the goods which men may 
properly seek to achieve and from among which they must choose, 
and a resulting pluralism of obligation or duty, such that it is im- 
possible to maintain, at least in some cases, that one and only one, 
among several possible choices, is alone morally right. That is, I 
shall contend, first, for a recognition of the plurality of ends in 
morals, and secondly, for a recognition of the plurality of plans or 
programmes of action by which men may justifiably seek to order 
their lives and guide their conduct. There seems to me to be 
neither one unified summum bonum, nor one single course of right 
conduct. 



To the naive mind, not yet befuddled by the intricacies of aca- 
demic controversies over ethical theory, the moral life would surely 
not seem one simple path outside of which all else was bad, nor would 
the distinction between good and bad, or between right and wrong, 
seem sharp and exact. The moral life seems to be confronted with 
alternative possibilities of development towards different and some- 
times inconsistent goods; it is full of dilemmas, ambiguities, loose 
ends, irresolvable choices. The world is full of a multitude of good 
things, physical and ideal, some essential to man and others decid- 
edly luxuries, some readily available and others exceedingly diffi- 
cult to obtain, some fairly permanent possessions and others as 
fleeting as the sunset colors in a fading light. The same variety of 
bad things is also to be found. The goods of life are so numerous 
and diverse in character that a tight and neat classification of them 
is out of the question. But without attempting any such tight 
classification, I venture to make a partial enumeration, in order to 
make concrete the subject-matter of my inquiry. There are the 
goods of the physical sort, such as health, bodily comfort, sensuous 
pleasure. There are the goods of the mental sort, such as knowl- 
edge, technical skill, scientific insight, understanding of the world 
about us. There are the goods of artistic appreciation, such as 
beauty in line and form, in expression and idea, in rhythm and har- 

dispositiwis of men. But only confusion results from this extended use of the 
word. We have enough words in English to go around without employing one 
word in more than one meaning. So I shall follow the precedent of a few 
writers, and shall use "good" (and "bad") to refer to the objects which men 
may seek, and "right" (and "wrong") to refer to actions or conduct directed 
respectively towards "good" or "bad" objects. It will become clear as this 
paper develops, that I regard "good" and "bad" as fundamental terms, by 
which the other terms must be defined, and not vice versa. 
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mony, in the unchanging relationships of the eternal essences which 
bring to some men the calm and serenity which they are unable to 
find in the world of affairs. There are the goods of human char- 
acter, which, though probably once considered as merely instru- 
mental goods, have certainly come to have for us a quality of in- 
trinsic goodness also, such as loyalty to conviction, the simple trust 
of a little child, courtesy, friendship, honesty, sympathy with one's 
fellows. There are the goods of social life, such as peace, local and 
national sentiment, international cooperation for common ends. 
There are all these good things, and more ; and the very attempt to 
enumerate them is bound to be chiefly impressive because of its 
omissions. The abundance of goods, material and spiritual, can not 
be compressed into a single phrase, but is rather an ever-delightful 
revelation of unexpected variety. 

The pluralism of the goods of life is of two sorts. In the first 
place, there is no one sanction on account of which these many good 
things are to be denoted as good. Even when we disregard the fact 
that they, as causes of future events, have an instrumental character 
and observe them merely as intrinsic goods, we could mention no 
single sanction which would explain all the facts. For example, 
health is a good, not because it is "desired," but because it is the 
natural end of organic development; yet the beauty of the relation- 
ships of the unchanging essences in their eternal harmony is good, 
not because contemplation of such beauty is a natural end of man's 
intellectual development, but because some few persons find therein 
a joy which releases their souls from restless impatience over the 
existential world. Some of life 's goods, the more physical and basic 
conditions of life, seem to be given as good by the laws of the world 
in which living beings have come to be ; but others, the derived and 
less primitive goals of educated men and women, seem to be made 
good by the processes through which they, or related goods, are sought. 
"While all goods are not subjectively determined, some are. While 
all goods are not determined by the physical conditions of existence 
in the kind of world we find ourselves in, some are. There is no one 
sanction which makes all good things good. There is no one criter- 
ion which can everywhere be applied. There is no one single formula 
to fit all the facts. All goods are related in some way to what is 
humanly desirable ; but they are not all related either to a subjec- 
tive standard such as pleasurable feeling tone or satisfaction of 
desire, or to an objective standard such as conformity to organic de- 
velopment or harmony with natural environment. Even if one good 
could be pointed to which, desirable in itself, was also the means of 
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achieving all the other goods, it would not be the only, even if the 
best, good ; rather it would be one among many, it would be notable, 
but not solitary. 

In the second place, the pluralism of the goods of life becomes 
evident when w are forced in action to select what for us will be the 
chosen good of an ambiguous situation. The very enumeration 
above of many goods must have at once suggested that we can not 
expect, each of us, to attain all the goods. We are constantly con- 
fronted with the necessity of choosing between alternative goods, 
and can not hope to realize all these alternatives, either at one time 
or even successively. Often a man can seek to preserve his health 
only by giving up his work for a social good. Often a man can 
achieve a great creative task of artistic merit only through neglect 
or ruthless disregard of others' welfare. Many times men are faced 
with situations in which the potential goods are woefully incompat- 
ible, in which the choice of one good involves the abandonment of 
another ; and sometimes men are faced with still more trying situa- 
tions in which the potential goods are unknown and can not be 
brought to light except on the basis of a daring decision, a decision 
which is frankly a hazard and will not be proved true or false until 
the outcome has made investigation of other expedients forever im- 
possible. The goods of life are utterly incommensurable. Health, 
beauty, courtesy, knowledge, friendship, all these can not be meas- 
ured by a common scale and tabulated in a common calculus. They 
burst all artificial standards brought to bear upon them, and sweep 
across all barriers of philosophical system-making. 

Suppose, for purposes of illustration, that a nation is waging a 
defensive war for an unselfish international good. Suppose that 
behind the lines stood one of the world's lovely cathedrals, such as 
Chartres. Suppose the enemy were pressing near to the cathedral 
town, and unless stopped would soon be within range to train their 
cannon on that monument which, as symbol of so many human hopes 
and prayers, has a value greater for them than even its artistic 
charm. Suppose further that the defending general had informa- 
tion as to the military situation, whereby he knew he could do one 
of two things, either retreat and save his troops for a successful 
counter-attack, or stand his ground and, though saving the cathedral 
from harm, lose more men than by the other course of action. And 
suppose that, so far as he could foresee, the military cause would be 
served equally by either procedure. Which alternative should be 
here preferred? What is the summum bonum in this situation? 
What is the greatest good potential in such a position? There 
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would be no need of considering the two courses of action in their 
instrumental aspect as serving the great good for which the war was 
being waged. It would be necessary only to choose between two in- 
consistent intrinsic goods, the cathedral and the human lives. Is one 
human life of more value than the great cathedral which has brought 
more than physical existence to scores of worshipers in the past and 
would doubtless do so again in the future? Many a man would 
gladly offer his body to rescue this shrine. Why then may not the 
general ask his men to stand firm, even command them to do so, 
believing that, if some among them would not make such a noble 
choice, they are not worthy of being preserved at so heavy a cost. 
How many human lives should he set over against the cathedral? 
Should he be willing to sacrifice ten lives ? or a hundred ? or a thou- 
sand? Where can a balance be struck? 

Clearly there are two incommensurable goods in such a situa- 
tion. No formal principle like that of "self-realization" would 
help to solve the problem, though it might cover up the extremity of 
the difficulty. Bentham could suggest a hedonistic calculus only on 
the supposition that pleasures and pains could be added and sub- 
tracted as so many quantities of the same order ; but even if he was 
right in regarding pleasures and pains as commensurable, surely 
when the full multiplicity of possible goods is taken into account, 
such a calculus becomes ridiculous. The general has no test for his 
emergency, and no moralist can give him one. It is futile to ask 
which end is more deeply "desired," to ask which end is more in 
accordance with the "nature of things," to attempt to add and sub- 
tract the potential goods which each course of action respectively 
offers. The general may act to achieve either of the two possible 
sets of goods, but be can not get both sets. Whichever alternative he 
chooses may become a precedent for future choices of a similar na- 
ture; and future generals may act traditionally without realizing 
that they are but imitating a choice which had never been proved 
sound. The problem does not arise simply from the impossibility 
of estimating all the consequences of the two choices to the end of 
time; for even if some omnipotent general did know all the conse- 
quences, he could not add and subtract, like so many figures, the 
intrinsic goods which those consequences would bring into being. A 
sunset plus a child's smile gives no sum; a Chartres minus a human 
life leaves no ascertainable remainder. Whether as human beings 
faced with such choices, or as theorists formulating rules of action 
and moral maxims, we must recognize an ultimate pluralism of 
goods which no pious wishes can synthesize into a simple monism. 
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II 

The basic pluralism of goods leads to a resulting pluralism of 
right modes of conduct and hence of moral obligation and duty. 
Where there is no one single good of major value, there can be no 
one single right course of action. Where there are really signifi- 
cant alternatives of possible goods, there are necessarily significant 
alternatives of legitimate choices of goods. In those simple situa- 
tions where there is offered a choice between a good and a bad, there 
is but one right action and one or more wrong actions which we may 
follow. But for better or worse, such simplicity is not always be- 
fore us. 

I would not be understood as advocating moral chaos, playful 
toying with the moral pluralism of life. Those who in the presence 
of the world's riches flutter from flower to flower soon find them- 
selves balked and deprived of the greatest opportunities which life 
affords. The fact of ethical pluralism does not forbid, but rather 
compels, the deliberate unifying of a man's career around a central 
plan or principle. We discover that the attainment of goods de- 
pends upon consecutive endeavor. It is often wise to take only one 
good when two are consistently available, because the narrowing 
of our goods in the present opens up a wider range in the future. 
Scattered efforts defeat the ambitious eclecticism by which they are 
dictated. Bach man must, if he would be efficient in practical 
morals, form his own hierarchy of goods, select the goods which for 
him shall be all-important, and thus develop what can truly be 
called a "career" and not a mere "existence." He must narrow 
life in order to enrich it. He must know what he wants, and follow 
it consistently through a succession of changing situations. To try 
to make life as rich as the plurality of goods would be possible only 
for a world-soul. Our human achievements will be unnecessarily 
small, not only if we cut ourselves off from too many goods, but also 
if we endeavor to encompass too many. For a man with a life's 
purpose, many difficult situations, though not all, will have their 
own particular good and will thus not give rise to the hesitation and 
perplexity which neutralize the possibility of great success. The 
scholar will give up much in order to carry on his arduous re- 
search ; the patriot will sacrifice much to make his country safe ; the 
saint will lay aside the joys of this world in exchange for those he 
believes to be his in the world to come. In times of stress, men 
realize keenly the desirability of exclusion, at least temporarily, in 
order to make certain of something. If the moral life were one 
instantaneous choice, we might well grasp every good within our 
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reach; but since it is struggle which endures through time, it is 
necessary to plan, to unify, to consolidate. 

But the practical necessity of unifying our lives according to an 
intelligent plan has led to several ethical superstitions of a mon- 
istic sort, against which I would wish to guard. In the first place, 
the hierarchical arrangements of goods which we make for efficiency 
are personal choices, rather than a given objective structure of the 
world about us. The selection of a dominating purpose is instru- 
mental for us, rather than written in the nature of things. All 
hierarchies are subjective hazards of faith. They are indeed legiti- 
mate ; but their legitimacy should not blind us to the fact that they 
rest on a kind of will to believe, often on a veritable will to power. 
"We may have our own settled plans, to which we are ready to hold 
through thick and thin; but others may have other plans, equally 
cherished, and contradictory to ours. Usually we can adjust our- 
selves through compromise and avoid strife; but even where strife 
comes, it is not always due to an absolute good versus an absolute 
bad, but sometimes to two incompatible programmes of moral en- 
deavor, striving for realization in a world where they are incon- 
sistent and mutually exclusive. "We should not live always in the 
fevered war-psychology which keeps us from recognizing the hu- 
manistic basis of the moral code for which we, as individuals or as 
groups, are striving. When we make our supreme choice, we must, 
in so far as possible, without endangering all such choices, be will- 
ing to let others make theirs. The possibility of a common hierarchy 
for all humankind grows apace, as social contacts and intercourse 
increase ; for social pressure and the herd instinct drive men to 
choose codes which conform in large outlines to accepted conventions. 
But even if such a possibility were actualized, the established hier- 
archy would have to be more generous than any existing code to the 
plurality of goods which with diverse fascination attract the fancies 
of men. 

In the second place, there is no reason for supposing that the 
goods which are excluded from a man's plan of life are no longer 
good. Sacrifice is none the less sacrifice, and that which is sacrificed 
is a genuine loss. Sacrifice for sacrifice's sake is highly undesirable, 
and sacrifice, even when deliberate, should not blind men to the fact 
that they have given up what in itself is really a good. And the 
sacrifice should not be continued a moment beyond the point where 
it is essential to the purpose for which it was adopted. If we de- 
termine upon the sacrifice of a dozen lives to save a great cathedral, 
we are not likely to become thereby in the habit of ignoring the 
value of human life on all occasions. Yet in the ease of many such 
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deliberate sacrifices, just that disregard for, even perhaps genuine 
hostility towards, the sacrificed good becomes habitual. What is 
once excluded for sufficient reasons, becomes thereby tabu in the 
absence of all reasons. Men forget that the exclusion was relative 
to an end which may have been achieved or been replaced by another. 
The more goods we can accumulate and the more diverse our inter- 
ests can be made, without imperiling the whole mass of goods, the 
better it is for us. We should not be blind to the goods which we do 
not select. 

In the third place, there seems to be no reason for the position 
that a man's life should be nothing more than the expression of one 
central purpose. The desirability of unifying our careers does not 
mean that we must make them a logical and complete unity, exclud- 
ing all which is irrelevant to the main theme. As in music, so in 
human life, the main theme is enhanced by the obbligatoes, the trills, 
the overtones, the embroideries and embellishments, which are 
lovely in themselves and yet do not delay the pealing notes of the 
central motive. It is always found important to have a major pur- 
pose, a voluntary selection of a special correlated set of goods which 
will be put ahead of all else. Devotion to this central purpose will 
buoy a man up in moments of necessary sacrifice of other goods. 
Only consecutive and persistent effort in a chosen direction ensures 
the continued attainment over a period of time of the desired suc- 
cession of goods. Yet not everything else needs to be related as 
contributory to the central purpose. To relate everything is, in so 
far as theory is concerned, to reduce many independent intrinsic 
goods to the status of mere instrumental goods, and, in so far as 
practise is concerned, to lose a vast, even if secondary, field of real 
enjoyment. A man should not eat his dinner simply for the sake 
of the added strength which he will thereby gain for the carrying 
on of his profession. A man should not go to a concert simply for 
the sake of fresh inspiration to carry on his appointed tasks. 
Though the added strength and the inspiration are desirable by- 
products which show that intrinsic goods are also invariably instru- 
mental goods and bear as means upon the future course of our lives, 
yet the dinner and the concert are goods in themselves and should 
be appreciated as such. The puritanical demand that our entire 
lives be synthesized into one plan and that all be excluded except 
what contributes directly to a central purpose is the cause of much 
failure to make the most of life, to appreciate the value of the fleet- 
ing moment, to avoid the pessimism which comes from the pursuit of 
a distant goal without the compensation of constant lesser goods all 
along the way. Lack of unity in our lives, when it is not carried 
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so far as to interfere with the achievement of a chief plan which can 
only be carried out during a long term of years, so far from being 
an evil, is an important good, and increases by just so much the 
richness of life. The ends we pursue may be organized to assist in 
their mutual cooperation for their joint achievement. But such or- 
ganization becomes vicious as soon as it is carried so far as to obscure 
the independent value of the ends thus organized. Even more such 
organization becomes vicious as soon as it becomes indifferent to 
other incidental, but non-essential, goods which might just as well 
be enjoyed in passing. Thus, for example, the principle of "self- 
realization," if it means more than that a person should crowd into 
his life the greatest variety of goods which he can harmonize with 
each other, is open to serious objection. If it means that we should 
aim at a particular kind of self and ignore all which is not contrib- 
utory thereto, it really thwarts the fullest kind of realization of 
goods. Realization should properly be of goods, not of selves. 
Otherwise, the catchword might hinder, instead of forwarding, the 
fuller life and the richer set of goods which a frank recognition of 
fundamental plurality would ensure. 2 

Thus, not only is there a pluralism of goods, but a consequent 
pluralism of right in conduct. To act rightly is to seek the good, 
and hence right conduct can not be more of a unity in any situa- 
tion than the goods potential in that situation. And where the alter- 
native goods are incommensurable and irreconcilable, the alterna- 
tive courses of right action will be so likewise. In such situations 
we can neither demand that our own choice of goods be regarded 
by all as absolute and final, nor condemn others who select other 
goods as depraved and vicious. Thus the moral life will always be 
likely to give rise to personal and national antagonisms for which 
there is no solution except the force of arms or an arbitrary deci- 
sion. Men have, to be sure, been able to arrive to a certain extent, 
as the result of the accumulated experience of many generations, at 
common conclusions as to the relative value of the various goods of 
frequent occurrence; and hence similar codes of morals are held 
rather widely by integrated human groups. But the two forces 
which have operated to create such codes are, in the first place, con- 
sideration of alternative goods in their instrumental instead of in 

2 In a recent conversation Professor W. P. Montague used a very felicitous 
phrase in contrasting "art for art's sake" and "art at any price." As with 
art, so with all goods, we should not seek them at any price, but we should seek 
them, each for its own sake. To make art the servant of a moral programme is 
to ruin its value; to make any intrinsic good a mere aid to another end is to 
lessen its intrinsic goodness and to impoverish by just so much the richness of 
human life. 
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their intrinsic character, and, in the second place, social pressure to 
secure uniformity. The first force, however, docs not so much re- 
solve our difficulty as postpone its solution. For the future goods, 
or still further future goods, must at last be taken as intrinsic goods, 
as valuable on their own account above the alternative intrinsic 
goods which alternative codes of morals would have led to. The fu- 
ture good in the light of which the present goods are most frequently 
estimated as instrumental is the approval of the social group. And 
thus the first force resolves itself into the second. The second force, 
likewise, is no real solution. For social conformity is often a matter 
of compulsion rather than honest conviction. Where it is due to an 
honest preference for social approval rather than any or all other 
goods, a genuine basis for social integration has been found. But 
many individuals cherish their differences more than their resem- 
blances to established conventions. Though society rests upon the 
possibility of persuading large groups of men to accept a certain 
hierarchical systematization of goods for harmonious living, yet so- 
ciety is neither omniscient nor discriminatingly wise. Revolt against 
accepted formulas, individualism of moral judgment, divergence of 
ultimate ideals, and a certain field of moral chaos are inevitable as 
long as the world offers such a host of goods and men value those 
goods so differently. In spite, therefore, of widely held codes of 
morals, we must remember the arbitrary nature of such systems. 
And where opposition of standards as to the right course of conduct 
appears, we must not condemn others too freely. We must rather 
seek a basis of compromise, or, if such compromise is impossible, we 
must seek an arbitrary settlement through major force without the 
evil of a long and grueling contest during which all parties perma- 
nently reduce their capacity to achieve any real excellence. It is 
not only in international affairs that we need a league which through 
the preponderance of power will by mere weight of that power de- 
termine the solution of non-justiciable questions which lie outside 
the scope of a court of justice. The prolonged clash of rival codes 
and standards of right is so grave an evil that at all costs we must 
seek to limit and prevent its occurrence. But in so doing, we are 
more likely to meet success if we remember that we are not always 
judging between a right and a wrong, but often between two irrec- 
oncilable rights, two irreconcilable choices of incommensurable goods. 

Ill 

In a brief concluding section I desire to contrast the view of 
ethics expounded above with the traditional view which idealism has 
made current. Idealistic ethics, like most ethical systems written 
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from a religious standpoint, has been monistic in tendency. It has 
been constricting, not only in emphasizing distant above present 
goo'ds, but in encouraging puritanical sacrifice. Historically the 
reason for the difference between an idealistic ethics and a frankly 
naturalistic ethics such as I have dealt with above is probably trace- 
able to a difference in approach. Idealism and religious philosophies 
in general have been primarily concerned with "duty," and hence 
have made "duty" the fundamental concept in terms of which 
' ' good ' ' has afterwards been denned. Thus Professor Royce started 
with loyalty as the duty of man, and got no further towards the 
real moral struggles of life than to insist on "loyalty to loyalty," 
a formal principle which could be a guide to conduct only when it 
is filled in empirically with the concrete goods which we find in our 
every-day world. Religious ethics has often tended to brand as 
immoral and prompted of the devil all codes different from one ab- 
solute code regarded as given for all time ; or if alternative stand- 
ards are recognized, one is made supreme and the other is a lesser 
code which is grudgingly granted to those unable to lead the noblest 
type of life. Thus we see in the history of religions such abuses as 
the inquisition, excommunication, attacks upon trivial pastimes 
such as card-playing and the theater, iconoclastic destruction of 
beautiful works of art, double standards, incessant wars, and bitter- 
ness of spirit. Idealistic ethics has not prevailed for a long enough 
time or with wide enough acceptance to trace its practical effects 
in the same way. But it is not unlikely that it would have the same 
effect as most other codes built on a religious basis. Theoretically 
considered, it would admit as good only those particular goods which 
fitted in with an already determined idea of duty, an idea which, 
since artificial and a priori, is inevitably narrow. Practically con- 
sidered, it would overlook a part of the potential goods which might 
otherwise be included, would carry sacrifice to extravagant extremes, 
and would decree as alone valid a particular standard of right, thus 
universalizing a legitimate but personal choice, and waging war on 
alternative codes aiming at alternative goods even when in many 
cases peaceful concession and compromise would be more satisfac- 
tory to both parties to the strife. If idealism should turn out not to 
be so narrow in its righteousness, the reason would be that it derived 
the content for its formal principle from a more naturalistic obser- 
vation of moral facts. 

On the other hand, if an approach is made to ethics, as an ap- 
proach would certainly be made in any other science, through the 
obvious facts, which in the case of ethics would first of all be the 
goods which are available to man, then the undue restrictions of the 
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idealistic ethics are escaped. It is difficult to see what "right" can 
mean except that conduct which aims at the "good," the "greatest 
good, " or a certain important set of goods. It is difficult to see what 
"virtue" can mean except those habits, dispositions, or personal 
attitudes which operate so as normally to produce the selected 
goods. This scientific approach would enable us to avoid the exclu- 
sion of any goods, the puritanical attitude of religious enthusiasm, 
the intolerant denunciation of other moral codes and other personal 
choices of alternative goods, and the absolutism which finds in each 
situation one and only one supreme good. It would enable us to 
retain our own standards without becoming bigoted, to learn to 
compromise when compromise alone is the highest morality, to fit in 
our standards with competing standards, to unify our own lives 
without trying to force our own codes upon our fellows, to use force 
where force is necessary, not to make right, but to make a cherished 
right prevail, and to work towards a higher synthesis whereby de- 
structive force becomes antiquated and might be replaced by some 
other less evil means of arbitrary decision. It would enable us to 
recognize the essentially voluntary and personal character of the 
moral life, the need for constant revision and enlargement, the inci- 
dental enrichment of life by new goods, generous consideration of 
and cooperative enterprise with the followers of non-identical codes, 
the constant adjustment of moral principles to the facts of which 
they are but the shadow, and the factual character of the loose ends 
and puzzling ambiguities which are so obviously present in our 
everyday moral life. 

Sterling P. Lamprecht. 
Columbia University. 



ENLARGING THE SCOPE OF MENTAL MEASUREMENT 

THE possible scope of the art of mental measurement does not 
seem to have been comprehended by the professional psychol- 
ogists with whom this art originated. J. R. Kantor in the May 6th 
number of this Journal called attention to the disappointing lack 
of results for theoretical psychology from mental tests, due to lack 
of emphasis on fundamental principle. The school people have had 
a great deal of curiosity as to how standardized school tests or psy- 
chological mental tests work out, but satisfying curiosity has led to 
nothing more than "additional work," as Mr. Kantor expresses it. 
These tests have been offered to employment managers for use in 
selecting good employees, but in spite of their application to more 



